











“We are not fighting this war because we 
like or do not like some things that go on in 
Washington.. We are in this war because it 
is necessary to the security of the United 
States. To stop buying defense bonds, or to 
stop volunteer civilian defense work through 
disgust with what may have happened here, 


would be to do the country serious harm. We 

would hurt ourselves. We must go right on. 
And we must go harder . 
More defense bonds and 
stamps must be bought.’’—- 
RAYMOND CLAPPER, 
Washington Columnist. 
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Singapore was a symbol. 
Informed persons have known for weeks that the is- 
land was doomed, but the speed of its fall was a shock. 
Public has been consistently deluded by reports of “rein- 
forcements” and by such asaninities as the statement that 
the area would have air superiority “within three days.” 
Now comes sickening realization that the airforce simply 
wasn’t there. 

About the only bright spot in a very, very bad situation 
is the realization that our armed forces—both American 
and British—are putting up magnificent resistance. ‘The 
soldiers can still fight, thank God, even though they have 
scanty support. 

‘There is no point now in bemoaning British negligence 
and shortsightedness in failing, months ago, to protect 
the island adequately against land attack. Singapore is 
gone, and its seizure, coupled with concomitant Japanese 
occupations, leaves the enemy free to ply the Indian 
Ocean, to the very coast of Africa, preying upon British 
and American shipping. 

The Netherlands Indies will obviously fall into Japa- 
nese hands. It is now merely a matter of time. Resisting 
forces of the United Nations will be driven back to 
Australia, as we suggested some weeks ago. We incline 
now to think that Japanese attacks upon Australia, for 
the time being, will be primarily for purpose of isolating 
those forces, rather than with any serious idea of occupy 
ing that continent, which you know is as large as U. 5S. 
| ...— As this is written, a grave unanswered 
question is the fate of huge stores of gasoline 
and oils reputedly cached at Singapore. If these 
stores were net destroyed, they should solve Ja 
pan’s transport problem for some time to come. 
Conversely, if British and Dutch are deprived 
of oil in the Indies they themselves may face 
serious shortages soon. 








Burma is marked as next field of conquest. What trans 
pires here will depend largely upon strength of Chinese 
resistance. British forces clearly are unable to cope with 
the enemy in this theatre. If Burma Road is blocked per- 
manently, China’s long-range supply problem is of course 
greatly complicated. ‘There is no clear indication yet as 
to what may be‘expected of the backdoor route. 

Not the least important consideration in the fall of 
Singapore is the effect upon the great native populations 
of China and India. Their awe and veneration of Western 
power has taken a stiff jolt. 

Extreme pessimists who moan that we shall have to 
take back these conquered outposts painfully, one by one 
should gain some reassurance from fact that when you 
wring a chicken’s neck it customarily dies all over. Once 
we are in position to deal paralyzing blow to the heart 
of Japan, the outposts will soon become impotent. 








OuolE 


prophesies... 


SPRING STRATEGY: Everything points 
toward a Nai drive for oil, soon as weather 
permits. We think Hitler may hold min- 
imum forces in Northern and Central Russia, 
concentrating on South. This will be timed 
to coincide with attack on Turkey and a 
drive by Afrika Korps on Suez (latter ef- 
fort may be aided directly or indirectly by 
French in North Africa.) This three-fingered 
attack will be aimed at Caucasus, but will 
pause to lap up Iran and Iraq oil. 


Eventual grand strategy is to meet Japs 
in India, but while this objective is nearer 
than 3 months ago, it is still far from reali- 
zation, 


Look for greatly accelerated battle on 
shipping, both in Atlantic and Indian oceans. 


RUSSIA: If it is true as Russians insist that Ger- 
many is bringing up strong reinforcements, it may indi 
cate “borrowing” of next Spring’s reserves. That, how- 
ever, is something Russia has been doing since December. 
That’s what made Red counter-offensive possible. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE: Situation has been over- 
simplified and exaggerated by press and Congress. A 
case can be made for physical fitness and recreational 
phases of program, but ill-advised appointments have 
done much harm. As we told you weeks ago, it’s a mess. 
Neither Mr. LaGuardia nor Mrs. Roosevelt has any gift 
for organization. Dean Landis, present director, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt do not work well together. One or the other 
will probably be out within 60 days. 


CONGRESSIONAL PENSIONS: Public reac- 
tion has been somewhat unjust. Use of the term ‘‘Pension” 
was unfortunate. Actually this was simply an instance of 
extending the benefits and obligations of the Social Se- 
curity program to another group of public servants. If 
fully understood, there probably would be little dis- 
sension. But the timing was most unwise. The ‘Bundles 
for Congress” movement has stung deeply, and repeal 
of the legislation is more than likely. 
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Quote 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“We're big. We're strong. We're 
tough. Yes, but so is the other fellow. 
Not since the Revolution have we 
ever had much of a chance to lose a 
war. But we have a chance to lose 
this one."—Wma. L. Batt, Chairman, 
Inter-Allied Raw Materials Board. 

“ ” 

“The idea that men knitters are 
sissies is just the bunk. Washington, 
Franklin and some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in history were knit- 
ters.”,—Hersert Marc, 200-lb. truck 
driver member of Men’s Knitting So- 
ciety for Nat'l Defense and Civilian 
Morale. 

“ ” 

“It looks as though the Republican 
Party, launching its campaign of par- 
tisan politics is not as much inter- 
ested in winning the war as it is in- 
terested in controlling the House of 
Representatives.,—Epw. J. FLynn. 
Chairman, Democratic Nat'l Com- 
mittee. 

“ ” 

“The Church will be the Church and 
not another recruiting agency. We 
may count on the Government to take 
care of that.”—Dr. Danie. A. POLING, 
Pastor, Baptist Temple. 

““ ” 

“| have ridden into more sunsets 
than any woman since the girls who 
crossed the country in '49 in covered 
wagons.”—IrENE MANNING, Featured 
Player in Western Motion Pictures. 

“There is a little trouble in Bataan 

. » Which has caused some difficulty 
in the collection of taxes.”—Report of 
of a Bataan Province Official. 

“ce ” 

“If Hitler wins, Christianity in Ger- 
many will have to take to the cata- 
combs.”—German Christian, quoted in 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 





you on that?” 


“I'd give a buck for a hamburger 
and coke.”—An American Soldier re- 
cently arrived in North Ireland. 

7) ” 

“If we win the war the wealth and 
resources of the country will be here, 
and if we lose, whether the debt is 
100 billion dollars or 500 billion dol- 
lars is unimportant.”—HENRY MoRGEN- 
THAU, Sec’y of Treasury. 

io) ” 

“We have bred a nation of young 
Amazons, fed them on carrots, and 
now they are strong enough to do 
any job.”—Frances E. Perkins, Sec’y 
of Labor, commenting cn _ possibility 
of organizing group of Farmerettes. 

“ ” 

“If Helen of Troy could launch a 
thousand ships without a diamond 
bracelet, our women can do the same 
thing.”—-Rep. Jessie Sumner (Ill.) 
pleading for simplified hattleship 
launchings. 

o ’”” 

“A crew wouldn’t want to sail a 
ship that hadn’t been properly chris- 
tened. They’d think it was jinxed.”— 
A shipbuilder, commenting on sugzges- 
tion that soda pop be substituted for 
champagne at christenings. 

ae ” 

“There is good foundation for op- 
timism.”—A Spokesman for the Cor- 
set Industry. 


“Planned parenthood is a democratic 
ideal; forced parenthood is a slave 
ideal."—JULIAN Hvx.Ley, addressing 
Birth Control Federation of America. 

“ce ” 

“| felt the magnificent courage in 
his hands.”—HELEN KELLER describing 
her meeting with President Roose- 
ve.t. 

“When it comes to motives, let us 
leave the role of omniscience to God.” 
—Mrs. Dwicur W. Morrow. 

“When you prepare for a long war, 
final victory may come sooner than 
you expect. That’s why your leaders 
are talking about this war lasting an- 
other three or four years.”—Dr. Hu 
Surin, China’s Ambassador to U. §&. 

“e ” 

“Morale is more important than 
morals to the soldier.”—Brig. Gen. 
HENrY J. REILLY. 

‘“ ” 

“War savings certificates are an in- 
vestment in luxury purchases after 
the war.”—Morris W. Witson, Can- 
ada. 

“ 99 

“We already have lost so much face 
in the East with our ‘lick Hitler first’ 
views, it’s a wonder the whole of 
China hasn’t deserted the Allied Na- 
tion’s side.”—Father Brernarp R. Hus. 
BARD, famed “Glacier Priest.” 

“ ” 

“American women seem to have lost 
Sight of the dignity of sacrifice, and 
to have overlooked the fact that no 
one hoards without somebody know- 
ing about it. In time of war, it is un- 
popular to have goods of which there 
are obvious shortages.”—Mrs. ALFRED 
Winstow Jones, Chairman, Anti- 
Hoarding Committee, Women’s City 
Club, Washington, D. C. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 

In these days when National De- 
fense is causing the uprooting and 
shifting of families from one section 
of the country to another, the ques- 
tion of making adjustments to the 
life in new surroundings as quickly 
and as intelligently as possible be- 
comes of paramount importance. For 
upon those adjustments depend our 
value to the community and the com- 
munity’s value to our happiness. To 
feel, “Oh, I'll only be here a little 
while, why should I bother about 
this town?” results in stagnation of 
your own personality, and a great 
loss to the group with whom you live. 
It isn’t a question of length of time 
at all.—Eizaperin Gitmorr, “I May 
Not Live Here Long,” American 
Home, 2-'42. 


CONFIDENCE—of Children 

In a group of five-year-olds at a 
nursery school a small fracas arose. 

“You better look out,” bellowed the 
little boy. “I’m Superman and I’m 
gonna hurt you!” 

“Nah,” replied his little girl ad- 
versary. “You don’t scare me. Super- 
man never hurts good people!”— 

JoseTTve FRANK, “The People in the 
Comics,” Progressive Education, 2-'42. 


CONVERSATION—Ending 

A pleasant social encounter took 
piace the other afternoon between a 
housewife and the man who came to 
read the gas meter. They chatted for 
some minutes about the weather and 
suchlike, until, in fact, some time 
after the lady had become aware that 
her caller was having trouble in 
breaking off the conversation. 

“Well,” he said in the end, edging 
toward the door, “I certainly enjoyed 
reading your meter.”—“The Talk of 
the Town,” The New Yorker, 1-24-'42. 


COURTESY—In Business 

There is a firm which has grown re- 
markably within the last few years. 
Behind its growth is an interesting 
story. The president set it down as 
a rule that some executive of that 
firm must see and talk to every sales- 
man who calls. Moreover, he made 
it a rule that the salesman should be 
treated with unwonted courtesy. 

You can guess what took place. 

Salesmen liked to call on that firm. 
Being human, they also went out of 
their way to favour it. They passed 
along suggestions which resulted in 
more business for the firm—and they 
always put in a good word for it— 
Cartes B. Rorn, “The Selling Pa- 
rade,” Canadian Business, 1-'42. 





Oil Portrait—New Style 
By WESTBROOK PEGLER 
Joe called up to say goodby and 


thanks for the patronage, because 
he’s going out of the gasoline and oil 
business at the end of the week. Al- 
ready, some people are laying up their 
cars or using them so sparingly they 
consume hardly any fuel, and with 
no tires to sell, Joe is thru. 


Joe is no head to fret about big 
economic consequences. He isn’t mul- 
tiplying himself by some score-by-in- 
nings statistic representing all the 
other guys named Joe who run gas 
and service stations, and the drivers 
who deliver the fuel, and the office 
help ’way back yonder in the system. 
All this makes no never-mind to him. 

It isn’t that he is selfish or inten- 
tionally indifferent. It is merely that 
he is just Joe Gross, age 40, married, 
with two kids and a mortgage. 


Joe isn’t soldier stuff at the present 
stage of the war, at his age and with 
his dependents, so he is going to 
take one of those government courses 
and become a mechanic because the 
country around him is crowded with 
plants in which they are beginning 
to make war things. 

The gas company may try to find an 
optimist to take over the spot and 
struggle along, but eventually they'll 
uproot the pumps. Meanwhile, Joe will 
be working at a lathe, probably earn- 
ing nearly as much as he margined 
for himself at the station. He probably 
will lend some of it back to the Gov- 
ernment for bonds, because he is patri- 
otic and wants to do his bit to make 
the world safe for his children. 


Only a few years ago over in Munich 
a shrieking shrewdish nut in a greasy 
raincoat, with an insane glare and a 
Chaplin mustache, was first begin- 
ning to squawk that he would rule 
the world or bring it down in ruin 
about him, and Joe and all the rest 
of us saw him in the movies and 
laughed and laughed. — Condensed 
from Mr. Pegler’s Syndicated Column. 


DICTATORS 
Under the heading “Air Raid In- 
structions” in a Berlin newspaper 


was the following item: “When the 
air alarm sounds, go immediately to 
the shelter. Our Fuehrer sets an ex- 
ample by always being the first to 
go to the air raid shelter—PavuL 
Tomson, “Time Out,” Future, 1-42. 


ES PIONAGE—Nazi 


A friend of mine in Munich called 
me up one day and wanted to borrow 
ten marks. I was rather low myself 
(the cost of living is high in the 
Reich), so I hesitated. 

“Listen, pal,” he pleaded, “if you 
loan me ten marks tonight, I'll pay 
you back twelve tomorrow.” 

“Okay,” I agreed, “but don’t forget 
I have witnesses.” One always does 
on telephones in Germany.—ErRNEST 
R. Porr, Munich Playground, (Put- 
nam, $2.75). 





Signs of the Times 

In a bar near an aircraft plant: 

“Confine Your Conversation to 
Glittering Generalities—But No 
Plane Talk.” 

In a bombed London bookshop: 

“Buy Our Blasted Books Cheap.” 

For Red Cross knitters: 

“Remember—purl harder.” 

U. S. traffic sign: 

“This road does not lead to any- 
where very rapidly. If you are in 
a hurry, you are on the wrong 
road.” 

And a new twist of the familiar: 

“Remember Pearl Harbor! Buy 
defense stamps and lick the other 
side.” 











FAME 

On a trip to Europe after retiring 
from the heavyweight championship, 
I made the acquaintance of George 
Bernard Shaw. He and I were at 
Brioni in the Adriatic together, when 
one day he said: “Richard Strauss is 
here. Do you want to meet him?” 

Did I? .. . Presently we three were 
at a table in a quiet hostelry. I was 
overawed—a ring fighter sitting there 
with the world’s greatest living mas- 
ters of literature and music. What 
ensued provided Shaw with one of 
his mocking stories to tell later. Near- 
by was an American photographer. 
He put in a complaint to the inn- 
keeper. “Say,” he protested with huge 
annoyance, “chase those two old guys 
out of there. I want to get a picture 
of the Champ.”—Gene Tunney, Arms 
for Living, (Funk, $2). 
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HOSPITALITY—Returned 

Jimmy Cagney invited Dorothy 
Parker and her husband, Alan Camp- 
bell, to a yachting party on his boat, 
the Martha. His guests didn’t know 
it, but Cagney gets seasick when he 
is on a moving boat, and so this par- 
ticular Sunday he kept the boat an- 
chored at the dock all day. Toward 
evening he took Dorothy and Camp- 
bell ashore and treated them to din- 
ner in a near-by restaurant. A couple 
of Sundays later, Dorothy Parker and 
Alan Campbell invited Jimmy Cagney 
to join them on an automobile party. 
When Cagney arrived, he was ush- 
ered into Dorothy Parker’s auto, 
which was parked near the house. 
She and her husband were sitting in 
the back seat, and they had Jimmy 
join them. They chatted for a couple 
of hours, and Cagney got restless. 
“Well,” he said finally, “when do we 
get going?” 

“Oh, we’re not going any place,” 
answered Dorothy Parker. “This is 
an automobile party, like your yacht- 
ing party.’—Smnery Skorsky, “10 
Famous Hollywood Laughs,” Liberty, 
1-31-'42. 


IGNORANCE—Nazi 

Shortly after a publisher in Mainz 
had brought out a new edition of the 
Grimms’ fairy tales, he received the 
following letter from the official Nazi 
association of authors: 

“Your firm has published a work 
by the Brothers Grimm. These au- 
thors are not yet registered with our 
office, as required by law. We request 
you to furnish us with their addresses 
within one week and at the same time 
to inform us whether they are foreign 
citizens or German authors residing 
abroad.—Heil Hitler."-—WaLiace R. 
DeveL, “The Nazi Crusade against In- 
telligence,’ The Saturday Review of 
Literature, 1-24-'42. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Japan’s Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto 
(well-known for his recently revealed 
letter written a year before Pearl 
Harbor attack: “I am looking forward 
to dictating peace to the U.S.”) was 
chief Nipponese delegate to the Lon- 
don Naval Conference of 1934 in 
which the 5-5-3 ratio was insisted up- 
on by U.S. and Britain. Referring to 
it later, he mentioned a dinner which 
he had attended: 

“T was never told there that being 
much shorter than the others I ought 
to eat only three-fifths of the food on 
my plate. I ate as much as I needed.” 
—Current Biography, 2-42. 


“There are no Fifth Columnists in Russia... 


Mission to Moscow by Joserpu E. 
Davies, (Simon and Schuster, $3), is 
the documentary account of those 
significant, history-making days from 
1936-1938 when the author was United 
States Ambassador to Russig. Unpre- 
cendented is the State Dep't’s per- 
mission to publish the Ambassador's 
so-recent confidential dispatches, 
which, along with personal letters and 
selections from his journal and diary, 
present a comprehensive picture of 
the Soviet Union at that fateful pe- 
riod. The treason trials were in ses- 
sion when Davies arrived in Russia, 
but four years passed before the Am- 
bassador interpreted them to his own 
satisfaction and from an entirely new 
angle. We have condensed the chapter 
entitled “A Study in Hindsight”: 

Three days after Hitler had invaded 


Russia someone asked me: “What 
about Fifth Columnists in Russia?” 
Off the anvil, I said: “There aren’t 
any—they shot them.” It was 
rather extraordinary when one 
stopped to think of it, that in this 
last Nazi invasion, not a werd had 
appeared of “inside work’ back of 
the Russian lines no Sudeten 
Henleins, no Belgian De Grelles, no 


Norwegian Quislings in the Soviet 
picture. 

None of us in Russia in 1937 and 
1938 were thinking in terms of “Fifth 
Column” activities. The phrase was 
not current. It is only within the last 
two years through the Dies Commit- 
tee and the F.B.I. that there have 
been uncovered the activities of Ger- 


” 


man organizations in this country and 
in South America. These activities 
and methods, apparently, existed in 
Russia, as a part of the German plan 
against the Soviets, as long ago as 
1935. 


As I ruminated over this situation, 
I suddenly saw the picture as I should 
have seen it at the time. The story 
had been told in the so-called treason 
or purge trials of 1937 and 1938 which 
I had attended and listened to. I found 
that practically every device of Ger- 
man Fifth Columnist activity, as we 
now know it, was disclosed and laid 
bare by the confessions and testimony 
elicited at these trials of self-con 
fessed “Quislings” in Russia. Kretin- 
sky, Undersecretary of State, had ad- 
mitted: “We came to an agreement 
with General Seeckt and Hess to the 
effect that we would help the Reichs- 
wehr create a number of espionage 
bases in the territory of the U.S.S.R.” 


The Kremlin authorities were great- 
ly alarmed by these disclosures and 
the confessions of the defendants. 
They proceeded to clean house and 
acted with the greatest of energy and 
precision. Voroshilov, Commander in 
Chief of the Red Army, said: “It is 
easier for a burglar to break into the 
house if he has an accomplice to let 
him in. We have taken care of the 
accomplices.’ 


’ 


There were no Fifth Columnists in 
Russia in 1941—they had shot them. 
The purge had cleansed the country 
and rid it of treason. 


LIBERTY 

You can’t buy Liberty in a bargain 
basement.—WaLTER WINCHELL, in his 
Syndicated Column, On Broadway. 


MERCHANDISING— 


In Wartime 

Temporary shortages are bound to 
occur—to us as well as to other Red- 
lands stores—and naturally we regret 
them. But the public is being good- 
natured about them, so why shouldn't 
we? If you should catch us with our 
pants stock down (which it isn’t) 
there’s Fred across the street and 
Jack next door. Together, we'll keep 
you decent.—From an advertisement 
of Garr’s, Redlands, California clcth- 
iers. 


MILITARY SERVICE 

A big, fine-looking man walked in- 
to the Navy Recruiting Station at 
Raleigh and said he wanted to en- 


list. A recruiter began interviewing 
him, asking, “What are your qual- 
ifications?” 


“What?” asked the would-be sailor. 

“What are your qualifications?” 
the recruiter repeated. “Are you a me- 
chanic, plumber, radio operator, ma- 
chinist, etc?” 

“Well,” parried the applicant, “don’t 
you have any vacancies for fighting 
men?” 

He was accepted.—The Progressive 
Farmer, 2-'42. 


MIRACLES 


St. Peter and St. Thomas Aquinas 
were having a golf game one heaven- 
ly day. St. Peter’s first drive was 
right up to the cup for a hole in one. 
St. Thomas, brandishing his celestial 
club, stepped up to the tee and drove 
a hole in one, too, “All right,” said 
Peter, rubbing his hands together, 
“now let’s cut out the miracles and 
get down to work.” 
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News of the New 


ERSATZ: Army is exercising every 
effort to find substitutes for critical 
and strategic materials. War Dep't 
announces ersatz materials have been 
introduced for 800 articles vital to the 


defense program. 


iti ” 
INVENTION: New low- visibility 
paint, announced by Arco, protects 


gasoline storage tanks, other volatile 
liquid containers, from observation 
from the air. Deflects heat; comes in 
colors to blend with surroundings. 

De-odorized paint, now on the mar- 
ket, makes possible indoor painting at 
any season, without affecting per- 
sons to whom odor of conventional 
paints is offensive. 


“ ” 
ILLUMINATION: Chicago illumi- 
nating engineer invited guests to a 
dinner of sizzling, golden brown 


steaks, crisp, fresh vegetables and sal- 
ads; other appetizing dishes. All ate 
with relish until, as meal progressed, 
lights in room changed color. Within 
a few moments some diners were tak- 
en violently ill. Others became slight- 
ly nauseated. All lost desire for ex- 
ceptionally fine meal. The reason: 
Under new light, celery had turned 
gaudy pink; steaks whitish gray; 
milk, blood red; salad, from green to 
sickly blue. Engineer explained (after 
lights were restored to normal) that 
this was demonstration of part color 
can play not only on sense of sight, 
but also on related senses of taste, 
touch, smell. 
Ti ” 

MEDICINE: “Niacin” 
to be used henceforth for 
but toxic-sounding nicotinic acid. Many 
distasteful. 


is synonym 
innocent 


found term confusing or 
WCTU even warned disciples that nic- 


otinie acid in enriched bread would 
foster cigarette habit. 
“ ” 

SCIENCE: Sound waves, such as 


those issuing from automobile horn, 
will speed up distillation of liquors, 


according to researches of Shell De- 


velopment Co. Chemical Industries 
suggests using such waves to make 
gasoline, 
“ ” 
SURGERY: Emergency device 


used at Pearl Harbor successfully lo- 
cates steel fragments lodged in body 
and reduces number of amputations. 


NAVY-—Spirit 

My lesson in naval spirit came to 
me from a British Submarine Com- 
mander. 

“It seems terrible,” I said to him, 
“to have to think of the men, down 
below all that weight of water, bot- 
tled up with Death!” 

“No, no!”’ he exclaimed, with an un- 
forgettable flash of friendly reproof. 
“We aren't bottled up with Death— 
we're bottled up with Life!’"—Puy.uis 
Bortome, Mansion House of Liberty, 
(Little, Brown, $2.50). 





What’s the Matter with Us? 
We faced all the problems that 
we face now during the world war. 
We faced them bravely, but with 
less knowledge and experience. 

Why have we made such a mess 
of war organization this time? 
Why was the experience of the last 
war ignored? Why were men who 
served us in the last war ignored, 
while silly so-called experts, inex- 
perienced textbook writers, twos 
and threes in industry are per- 
mitted to play ducks and drakes 
with vital supplies of the nation 
at war? Why? 

The truth is there 
degeneration in public 
have become tolerant of 
tion that heretofore would 
have been tolerated 
life. We honor men who openly 
denounce the rigidities of Ameri- 
ean tradition. We glorify individ- 
uals who flout the ways of the 
Fathers of our country, and who 
imitate doctrines and practices of 
European secularism and material- 
ism. . . We no longer demonstrate 
moral indignation. And we are be- 
ing kicked in the pants by the 
smallest of countries. Let us 
hope that we may again become a 
nation of red-blooded, hell-raising 
Americans. Then we'll win this 
war.—Georce E, Soxorsky, in his 
Syndicated Column, These Days. 


is a moral 
life. We 
corrup- 
never 
in American 











PARENT-CHILD 

RELATIONS 

The mcther of a five-year-old, wish- 
ing to implant hatred of war, told 
him of an incident where the enemy 
had bombed a school. The youngster 
asked if children had been hurt. Yes, 
the mother replied, the children had 
killed. “But, Mummy,” the 
puzzled child insisted, “they couldn't 
have meant to hurt the children; they 
must have been aiming at teachers.” 


been 





The junkman, in case you're inter- 
ested, is now to be designated a Vic- 
tory Collector. And Washington's 
biggest export item now is—yes, that’s 
right, waste paper! Oh, yes, several 
pro-Axis papers circulating in Japan 
are still being printed on paper from 
U. S. and Canada. 

There’s nothing to the rumor that 
Red Cross has been requested not to 
take blood from Negro donors. 

The old Sam Brown belt, once con- 
sidered so snappy, is on the way out. 
Air officers do nct wear it at all, and 
officers of other branches discard the 
cumbersome harness when in _ the 
field. 

Tourist camps and roadside taverns 
report sharp decrease in patronage; 
more persons using trains or busses 
instead of cars. Watch our Jan. 12 
prediction of heavy increase in all 
forms public transportation. 

There's a neat little war brewing 
between War Production Board and 
officials of Red Cross in re the matter 
of uniforms. WPB urges no uniforms 
for non-military groups, hoping thus to 
conserve wool, rayon, cotton. RC in- 
sists women who make bandages and 
surgical dressings will continue to be 
supplied with white cotton uniforms. 

Uncle Sam is putting the “bite” on 
draftees previously excused from 
military service because of poor teeth. 
Selectee now has privilege of having 
necessary repair work done by den- 
tist of his own selection (at Gov't ex- 
pense, if necessary) or he'll be certi- 
fied by local board and given neces- 
sary treatment after induction. 

Latest in youthful entertainment is 
the “Trolley Trot.” Youngsters de- 
nied use of family car, attend the 
dance via street-car. 

MARSHALL Fievtp 3rd, publisher of 
Chicago Sun has bought radio station 
whip, Hammond, to compete with 
Tribune's wen. 

A blacksmith of New Britain, Conn., 
was granted permission by local ra- 
tioning board to purchase a tire. The 
reason: “So I can drive to farms in 
this vicinity to shoe horses.” 
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PREPAREDNESS 


I asked one of my former neighbors 
in Illinois why he was patching the 
roof of his house when for all he 
knew, the whole thing might be blown 
to pieces next spring. 

“Well, maybe it will,” he said, “but 
I don’t know. I do know, though, that 
if I don’t patch this roof it’s going 
to leak like hell next time it rains.” 
—Emit Scuram, “If American Busi- 
ness wants to run its Whole Show 
when the war is over .. .”, Printers’ 
Ink, 1-16-'42. 





Vision 

“I look forward some forty or 
fifty years and forsee a Japanese 
naval squadron entering this har- 
bor as I have done and demanding 
surrender of Manila and the Phil- 
ippines with the plan of making 
these islands part of a great Jap- 
anese empire of the future.’’—Ad- 
miral Dewey, after the Battle of 
Manila, 1898. 











REVOLUTION— Stupidity 


Once upon a time there was going 
to be a revolution in Venezuela. The 
man who meant to start it was mak- 
ing his plans in Caracas. They in- 
cluded keeping in close touch with 
a henchman, about to depart for the 
interior, who was very thick-headed. 
Secrecy about revolutionary plans was 
absolutely necessary. So the arch- 
plotter in Caracas, knowing his hench- 
man’s stupidity, said to him, before 
the other left for the interior: 

“Never mention in your letters to 
me either soldiers or rifles! Those 
letters, don’t forget, may be opened 
by the enemy. Instead of soldiers say 
sows and instead of rifles say cigars.” 

In a few days the following came 
from the henchman: 

The cows have arrived, but they 
have no shoes. I have also received 
the cigars, but there are no bayonets 
on them.” T. R. YsBarra, Young Man 
of Caracas, (Washburn, $3). 


SAFETY—Disregarded 
He tried to cross the railroad track, 
Before the rushing train, 
They put the pieces in a sack, 
But couldn’t find a brain. 

—Wall Street Journal, 1-7-'42 


TRUTH — Interpretation 

The skipper of a tramp steamer, in 
writing up the log recording an event- 
ful day, rounded off his task with the 
entry: “Mate intoxicated.” To the 
mate, who indignantly protested on 
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Voice From the Gallery 
By Surrtey Povicn 

Down in Florida, Gardner Mulloy, 
coach of the University of Miami ten- 
nis team, has announced that it will 
be all right to boo or cheer the action 
as it strikes the spectator’s mood. It 
is safe to say that the U. S. L. T. A. 
officials have swooned in a body. 

Anybody who has ever been drilled 
by the sharp, angry glance of Bill 
Tilden knows the high crime of being 
articulate at a tennis match, beyond 
the polite handicap when a point is 
scored. Tennis fans have been taking 
it lying down for years because some- 
where in the game’s distant past 
somebody decreed it was de trop for 
the audience to give tongue to any 
enthusiasm it might feel. Nobody 
ever bothered to expalin why, and 
silence around the court has become 
such a _ hide-bound convention that 
only the hulking peasant would raise 
his voice in a boo. 

Golf, too, has grown up in the polite 
atmosphere of suppressed tongues. 
Overtones, while a guy is taking a 
swing, are a heinous offense and even 
the undertones put a golf gallery’s 
breeding under suspicion. 

Just why the sound and the fury 
should be deemed so ungenteel for 
golf and tennis, and completely cor- 
rect in baseball, football and boxing 
is uncertain. On the score that the 
golfer and tennist may have a su- 
perior need of concentration, it can’t 
be justified by anybody. Certainly no 
golfer or tennis player has any greater 
need of concentration than a fighter 
who can get his head knocked off if 
his mind wanders from the task at 
hand. The worst that can happen to 
a golfer or tennist upset by the gallery 
noise is one missed shot. 


Why does Don Budge or Byron 





Nelson require any more concentra- 
tion than, for example, Joe DiMaggio, 
who may be facing one of Bob Feller’s 
fast balls? Yet, with the cheers or 
boos, as the case may be, of thousands 
of fans ringing in his ears, we have 
seen DiMaggio up at the plate with 
the bases full, completely undis- 
turbed, and he always appeared to us 
to be the most composed man in the 
park. At least, he has acted like it. 

Golf and tennis never did seem to 
have much right to demand silence 
from the galleries unless they were 
willing to admit that their players 
couldn’t take it. It is completely un- 
natural for Americans to stand by, 
or sit, and give no tongue to their 
emotions during competition, What- 
ever respect tennis’ and golf’s laws of 
silence has commanded always struck 
us as due, chiefly, to the blind, dumb 
faith of golf and tennis spectators in 
the correctness of what the brass hats 
of the two games told them was cor- 
rect. 

Football thrives on the noise in the 
stands-and quarterbacks are disturbed 
only when the yelling is such that 
his players can’t hear the signals. 
Otherwise, there is never any com- 
plaint. The defensive team is never 
bothered, seemingly, no matter how 
loud the commotion in the stands. 
Like boxers, football and _ baseball 
players have a talent for ignoring the 
crowd noise or if they don’t have that 
talent it doesn’t seem to matter. 

Our idea of fun would be to turn 
loose a Brooklyn baseball crowd on a 
Tilden tennis match and watch the — 
players’ reaction when they hear the 
familiar: “Ya bum, ya!” Our suspicion 
is that they’d make nervous wrecks 
of any set of tennis or golf players; 
either that, or make men of ’em.-— 
Washington Post. 


reading it, the. skipper retorted: “Well, 
it’s true, ain’t it?” 

On the following day it was the 
mate’s duty to write up the log, and 
he completed his account with, “Skip- 
per sober.” 

The captain stared at it for a mo- 
ment, then exploded. 

“Well,” was the mate’s rejoinder, 
“it’s true, ain’t it?”"—United Mine 
Workers Journal, 2-1-42. 


W AR—Service 

A woman appeared at a Red Cross 
branch in Philadelphia and held up 
a half-finished sock, asking for more 


yarn so she could finish the job. That 
particular color could not be found. 
The chairman asked when the knit- 
ter had started work on the sock, 
and was told: “During the first World 
War.”—Knickerbocker Weekly, 1-5-’42. 
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The March to Moscow 
By Ropert Sovurury 





Every schoolchild knows Southey’s 
The Battle of Blenheim with its ironic 
concluding line, “But ‘twas a famous 
victory.” Not so well known, but of 
more timely import is his ballad 
based upon Napoleon's historic march 
into, and his disastrous retreat from 
Moscow. It is much too long to print 
here, but we give below a suggestion 
of the style and content. Reverenced 
for his poetry, and for many years 
England's poet laureate, Robert 
Southey was also a prolific writer of 
prose, his published works including 
a Life of Lord Nelson and one of John 
Wesley. He was born in Bristol in 
1774; died in 1843. 





The snare-drum tempo is well 
emplified in the opening lines: 
The Emperor Nap he would set off 
On a summer excursion to Moscow; 
The fields were green, and the sky 

was blue, 

Morbleu! Parbleu! 
What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 

Then the theme turns as the Em- 
peror finds himself in increasing dif- 
ficulties. Southey’s enthusiastic use 
of Russian names may have little his- 
torical justification, but at any rate 
they “sound well”: 

The Russians they stuck close to him 

All on the road from Moscow. 
There was Tormazow and Jemalow 
And all the others that end in ow; 

Milarodovitch and Jaladovitch 

And Karatschkowvitch, 
And all the others that end in 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, 
And Schepaleff, 
And all the others that end in eff; 

The most effective, and timely por- 
tion of the poem describes the terrors 
of Russian winter: 

And then came on the frost and snow 
All on the road from Moscow. 
The wind and the weather he found 

in that hour 

Cared nothing for him nor for all 

his power; 

For him who, while Europe crouch’d 
under his rod, 

Put his trust in his fortune and not in 
his God. 

Worse and worse every day the ele- 

ments grew, 
The fields were so white and the sky 
so blue, 
Sacrebleu! Ventrebleu! 
What a horrible journey from 
cow! 
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YOU CAN USE... 


When bread-slicing machines were 
introduced, a bakery in a small town 
decided to make a survey and find 
out what the housewives thought of 
this new convenience. 

A dapper young man was hired for 
the job and sallied forth with note- 
book and pencil. He found one woman 
who was very enthusiastic about the 
new machine. 

“And why, madam,” he asked cu- 
riously, “do you favor the machine- 
slicing so strongly?” 

“Well,” she replied, “mainly _ be- 
cause we ain't got no knife.”—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


ace Aas NN ME NCAR 
“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Otis SKINNER 
(Veteran actor who died recently) 

In the days when the “road” 
of the traveling theatrical troupe 
flourished, a struggling repertory 
company opened a week's engage- 
ment at the opera house of a tank 
town in a sentimental melodrama 
replete with thrills, villainy, her- 
oism, and suffering virtue. 

The audience endured the lurid 
scenes and the bad acting for a 
while, and then commenced to 
have a grand time at the wretched 
players’ expense. Little of the 
play could be heard above the 
jeers, mock applause, hisses, 
shrill whistles and yawps of 
laughter. After much tribulation, 
villainy was foiled, love was tri- 
umphant and virtue rewarded. 
The leading man clasped the 
blonde heroine in his strong 
arms, exclaiming: “At last, my 
darling, we are alone!” 

From the gallery came a voice: 
“No, young feller, you got it 
wrong! You ain’t alone tonight, 
but take it from me, ’bo, you will 
be tomorrow night.” 


Favorite Washington story is the 
one about a lady civilian defense of- 
ficial who called in a group of labor 
leaders to impress them with the 
necessity of making the country more 
war conscious. Flanked by several 
other obviously approving ladies, she 
said steps should be taken to prepare 
the children _ psychologically for 
bombs. She suggested this way: 


Get a group of children together, 
and arrange to have some hard mis- 
sile dropped in front of them from 
above. Have some grown-up official 
say, when it hits the ground, “boom- 
boom!” Then have the children repeat 
in a chorus: “boom-boom.” 

The C, I. O. and A. F. L. leaders 
present did not immediately jump at 
the plan, but pleaded perhaps a larg- 
er gathering should decide, so the 
matter seems to be in abeyance. But 
one male guest suggested to another 
while walking out: 

“T think it would be better if we 
would all slip carefully up behind 
Mayor LaGuardia and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and, in a chorus shout: ‘boom—boom!’ 
it might do more good.”—Paut Mat- 
Lon, News Behind the News. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Not being fit for military service 
a little man tried for a job as a 
striker in a blacksmith’s shop. 

After looking him over, the smith 
picked up the biggest hammer and 
threw it out of the window, saying: 
“If you can do this you can start to 
work.” 

The little man picked up the anvil 
and threw it after the hammer say- 
ing: “O.K., are we working outside?” 








